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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

JO ' emfiirio-criticisme de Richard Avenarius. F. Van Cauwelaert. Rev. 
Neo-Sc, XIV, i, pp. 50-64 ; 2, 166-182. 

According to Avenarius, the fundamental cause of the barrenness of 
idealism lies in 'introjection.' The ordinary man (M) attributes to beings 
like himself (T) sensations and feelings like his own, thus creating a double 
world, his own (external) and that of T (internal). Later, by assuming 
causal relations between T's sense experience and the objects which he 
himself sees, and by confusing his own perceptions with T's, M erects an 
absolute dualism between spirit and matter, and ends by reducing the 
objects whose perception he set out to explain, to mere representations, 
entirely separated from an unknowable real world. In the natural con- 
ception of the world, as opposed to this introjectionistic view, we find the 
ego and the non-ego given in inseparable relation ; and, in addition, the 
hypothesis that the other men whose bodies we perceive are capable of 
' amechanical ' ideas, feelings, and movements like ourselves. Such is ex- 
perience from the absolute point of view. Observation shows, however, 
that the internal modifications (E) of the subject (M) by objects (R) are 
conditioned by M's central nervous system (C m ) ; if, then, instead of the re- 
lation between E and R, we consider the relation between R and C , we have 
the relative point of view. This relation is mechanical ; but the relations 
between R and E, and between C m and E, are logical functional relations, 
and in no scientific sense causal. From the principle of least energy 
Avenarius deduces the principles of unity (ego and non-ego are insepara- 
ble), of continuity (scientific knowledge develops out of pre-scientific knowl- 
edge), and of advance by progressive elimination of useless elements. We 
start with ' synthetic ' pure experience, — the naive, fragmentary, ' common- 
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sense ' view of the world. This later develops into a more stable ' analytic ' 
pure experience, which, though still free from non-empirical elements, is 
enlarged, explicated, conceptually completed. The basis of consciousness, 
the central nervous system (C), is subject to nervous modifications (stimuli) 
and nutritive modifications. In virtue of its power of vital conservation, it 
tends to maintain its energy at a maximum, nutrition balancing work. A 
complete oscillation between these two constitutes an ' independent vital 
series, ' as opposed to the ' dependent vital series ' which accompanies 
it in consciousness. The social systems (C) likewise strive to maintain 
a maximum of energy ; those in which the interests of one individual con- 
flict with the interests of another must correct themselves or perish. The 
group thus tends to a condition of stability and constancy, through 
the progressive elimination of everything unessential. Conscious states 
(E) are concomitants of nervous oscillations ; perception accompanies a 
peripheral, and ideation a purely central, excitation. The generality 
of logical, ethical, and sesthetical 'epicharacters/such as laws of nature 
and the like, rests on the generality of their conditions, purely indi- 
vidual differences tending to disappear to the advantage of the social 
whole. On our anticipation based upon constant sequence the notions of 
causality, necessity, fatality, liberty, etc., depend. A disturbance of 
an established habit of the nervous system may lead, on the cognitive 
side, to a ' problemization ' ; the restoration of nervous equilibrium leads 
to a 'deproblemization,' a resolution of doubt, a new truth. Despite indi- 
vidual predispositions, thought is constantly perfecting itself; ultimately 
man will possess a knowledge acquired by methods common to all, uni- 
versally valid and certain, — an organized scientific system which will be 
purely descriptive and quantitative, substituting equations for causal rela- 
tions, and so connected that from any one part all the rest can be deduced. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

The Structure of Reality. Gerald Cator. Mind, No. 61, pp. 54-69. 

This article starts out with two postulates : (1) that Reality is intelligible, 
i. e., is the content of the thought of a self-conscious absolute mind con- 
taining within itself the whole ground of its own being and of all possible 
predicates, — for detailed proof of which postulate the reader is referred to 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality and to Bosanquet's Logic ; (2) that 
whatever appears to be, is, i. e., is in its integral and proper nature a func- 
tion of the absolute system. All is real which is involved in the satisfac- 
tion of logical implication, and the ultimate real is that system which is 
logically complete and free from further implication or relativity to anything 
outside itself. Reality being primarily a logical system, the content of an 
absolute consciousness, the individual's progress in knowledge is charac- 
terized by growing independence of sense data. The article then goes on 
to prove a series of propositions concerning the Absolute, viz., that the 
Absolute exists, *". e., that this logical construction is true to the world of 
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perceptive experience, and is ultimate and all-inclusive ; that the Abso- 
lute knows, since an intelligible implies an intelligence ; that the Non-Ab- 
solute is real, being a logical function of the absolute system, and is not 
merely ' harmonized ' by the ' suppression ' of its differences ; that the 
Absolute exists necessarily, and that the Non-Absolute does not exist nec- 
essarily ; that the Non-Absolute is caused to exist by the will of God, the 
Absolute Being ; and that the act of the Divine Will realizing the Divine 
Ideas is an act of Creation. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

On Truth and Copying. F. H. Bradley. Mind, No. 62, pp. 165-180. 

The idea that truth consists in mere copying is natural. The fatal objec- 
tion to the theory is that, if truth is to copy facts, truth is essentially un- 
attainable, since the facts to be copied show already in their nature the 
work of truth-making. Nor does reflective, as distinguished from percep- 
tual, thinking consist in mirroring reality. Both truth and reality go beyond 
the given. Truth, knowledge, and reality must not be separated, otherwise 
they cannot consistently be brought together. The theory that truth is that 
which ' works ' falls into this error and ends in self-contradiction, since 
truth about that which really works seems to go beyond truth. Accepting, 
then, the identification of truth and reality, we must conclude that the end 
of truth is to contain reality in its entirety. That is to say, truth must 
include everything which is in any sense given, and must include it intel- 
ligibly. Thus truth, according to its own standard, seems to fail ; (1) 
because complete intelligibility of its contents is impossible, and (2) 
because, as a result of this fact, truth fails to include all the given facts. 
This, however, is simply a deficiency of truth, not impotency. In its 
deficiency, truth differentiates itself from reality, and its difference from 
reality constitutes its nature as truth. So the copy theory of truth dis- 
appears as irrelevant ; ultimately truth and reality are one. In a sense, 
indeed, truth may be said to correspond to facts, since knowledge always 
has its categorical reference ; but in the end this assumption of correspond- 
ence is not permissible. A one-sided practical, or a one-sided intellec- 
tual view of truth leads to difficulties which are solved by the more concrete 
view advanced above. In a note of four pages appended to this article, 
the author tries to make clear or remove the points apparently at issue 
between himself and James. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

On Truth. J. Mark Baldwin. Psych. Rev., XIV, 4, pp. 264-287. 

This article is part of Chapter XIII of the second volume (still unpublished) 
of the author's Thought and Things. It has, however, been somewhat 
modified in order to reply to certain criticisms of Volume I, by Professors 
Dewey and Moore ; and as it stands it serves sharply to differentiate the 
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author's position from the pragmatism advocated by these writers. Bald- 
win's general contention is that "the determination of the true is not 
entirely through the postulates of conduct." As against the pragmatic 
view of ' control through knowledge, ' he sets up his theory of ' knowledge 
through control.' This means that from the logical point of view there is 
always a dualism between thoughts and facts, between purpose and end, 
implying on the part of knowledge an objective reference to a domain of 
hard facts. This dualism is not overcome by taking the social point of 
view and speaking of social purposes ; for ' ' truth has an existential refer- 
ence that is not removed by the statement of social desiderata." It is, 
however, in the give and take of the social process that truth, as a system 
of objective meanings, is derived, though it must be noted that the trans- 
forming constructive acts are always those of individual attention and judg- 
ment. In a footnote at the end of the article, Baldwin gives the following 
statement of his fundamental positions : (i) "That truth is a system of 
objective contents set up and acknowledged as under a variety of coeffi- 
cients of control ; (2) that this system is socially derived and socially valid, 
though rendered by acts of individual judgment ; (3) that the whole move- 
ment issues in a dualism of self-acknowledging and objects-acknowledged, 
a dualism from which thought as such cannot free itself. ' ' 

J. E. C. 

Note sur la valeur ftragmatique du pragmatisme. F. Mentr£. Rev. de 
Ph., VII, 7, pp. 5-22. 

Historically pragmatism is the natural off-shoot of English philosophy ; 
but it has also unsuspected affiliations with scepticism and mysticism, as 
shown, on the one hand, by its contempt for ' useless ' speculation and its 
narrowly empirical and practical attitude toward science, and, on the other 
hand, by its agnosticism and its emphasis on feeling in religion. Its rapid 
and astonishing success is due, first, to its simplicity, its appeal to the 
'plain man,' by erecting into an absolute philosophical method the appeal 
to ' cash values ' ; and, secondly, to its revolt against the extreme intel- 
lectualism of the preceding generation. It is an autochthonous fruit of 
American civilization, well satisfying the deeper instincts of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ; but it has also, strange to say, gained a considerable foothold 
in Italy among the younger men. In France, however, it is more complex, 
more modified by other currents of thought. Ignoring now the suspicious 
origin and bold assurance of pragmatism, let us examine its intrinsic, 
•pragmatic' value, first of all in the field of science. In applied science 
its claims may pass ; but pure science, the basis of all applications, requires 
disinterested effort, without thought of utility, as the declarations of great 
scientists and numberless concrete instances abundantly show. If the 
devotees of pure science ceased to exist, our civilization would disappear in 
a very short time ; without disinterested knowledge back of them, our libra- 
ries and machines would be useless or worse than useless. As for philos- 
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ophy, in epochs of scientific stagnation it has always been the refuge of the 
spirit of disinterestedness ; and, in epochs of progress, the philosophers have 
been the soul of the progress made. Every eminent philosopher has been 
at the same time a great scientist, and every scientist in some degree a 
philosopher. Science and philosophy are separable only with great loss to 
both. Whatever its practical value, the vague concept of utility is useless 
as a rational, philosophical criterion. To adopt pragmatism is to abandon 
clearness, rigor, and method. Stripped of the graces of style, pragmatism, 
with its contempt for all philosophy outside England and America, soon 
becomes tiresome. Such, at any rate, is the protest of a French thinker 
against a philosophy of engineers, merchants, and financiers. Judged by 
its fruits, by its own favorite criterion, it is found wanting. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Sur une fausse exigence de la raison dans la melhode des sciences morales. 
A. Lalande. Rev. de. Met., XV, 1, pp. 18-33. 

In the existential sciences the necessity of certain presuppositions is 
clearly recognized. A criterion of truth and falsity and certain indemon- 
strable first principles are among such presuppositions. It is only by this 
means that minds, despite their peculiarities, can communicate and agree 
with each other and thus build up the sciences. These facts, however, 
are commonly lost sight of in the so-called ' normative ' sciences. Especially 
is this true in ethics. Demand for proof of maxims in ethics is by no 
means unjustifiable. But ethics, like the other sciences, has its necessary 
assumptions. Human nature has to be taken as it is, and the moral laws 
have to be determined according to its peculiar constitution. It is useless 
to enquire what morality would be were human nature different. As well 
wonder what epistemology would be were all men fools, as to wonder what 
ethics would be were all men bad. To demand that a science be rational 
is not to demand that it make its appeal to a pure intellect stripped of its 
humanity. Reason is known to us only as it manifests itself to us ; and it 
manifests itself only in its results. It escapes us when we attempt to iso- 
late it from its results and to observe it in this isolation. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Le concept de la volonte. Harald Hoffding. Rev. de M6t., XV, 1, pp. 
1-17. 

There are two standpoints in current psychological controversy on the 
problem of the will. On the one hand, it is maintained that the will cannot 
be considered as a separate factor in the conscious life. On the other hand, 
it is argued that the investigation of the will is the most fundamental point 
of departure in the consideration of the conscious life. The present article 
asserts that, though will cannot be the object of a simple and direct obser- 
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vation, yet it is an independent manifestation of the conscious life. The 
attempted analysis of the will into its elements of sensations, feelings, and 
representations is not exhaustive. It overlooks a fundamental aspect which 
cannot be made the object of a unique observation, namely, the fact that 
sensations, feelings, etc., never present themselves in an isolated manner. 
The atomistic theory has legitimate claims as a methodological principle, 
but not as an exhaustive account of what is really given in conscious life. 
The author does not care to dispute about terminology. But he rejects, as 
insufficient, the conception of will employed by psychologists like Lapie, 
Shand, and Janet, — the view, namely, that ' will ' can properly be ap- 
plied only to those actions done with the clear consciousness of both end 
and means. From such a conception, the author passes, by a process of 
elimination, to the conclusion that not even the consciousness of end is 
necessary for an effort to obtain something of value. Such an effort rests 
ultimately on an obscure want, which drives the organism in a determinate 
direction to the accomplishment of an unconscious end. The passage from 
the involuntary to voluntary phenomena is continuous. There is no chasm 
between necessity and liberty, and the passage is accomplished involun- 
tarily. The will is intimately connected with the feelings of pleasure and 
pain. Indeed, our feelings reveal to us our will. Tell me what gives you 
pleasure, or what gives you pain, and I will tell you what you wish. The 
author thinks he finds a common two-fold characteristic of all phenomena 
in this broad field of the psychology of the will : (a) The direction of the 
activity is determined by a preference ; and (&) especially is it the essential 
nature of the individual which decides what is to be preferred. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Mathematical Prodigies. Frank D. Mitchell. Am. J. Ps., XVIII, i, 

pp. 61-143. 

Part I of the present paper contains an historical account of a number of 
the more important mathematical prodigies, — children who, usually at a 
very early age, and without external tuition, often while still ignorant of 
written figures, show remarkable ability in mental calculation. Part II 
contains a brief account of the author's own case, in which the calculating 
power is slight, but specialized in such a way as to throw considerable 
light on its origin. Part III develops a new theory of mental calculation. 
Heredity may play a part in some cases, but cannot be considered an 
essential factor. Precocity is the rule ; in the cases studied, the power ap- 
pears at an average age of 5 or 6 years. Three considerations help to ex- 
plain this precocity. (1) Mental arithmetic is self-sufficient and indepen- 
dent of all other knowledge ; it can be easily and naturally developed by 
the child with no other foundation than a knowledge of ordinary counting, 
and with little or no knowledge of arithmetical terms and definitions. (2) 
Various symmetries and properties of numbers and series, such as casting 
out the nines, and, in particular, certain properties of the last two figures 
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or ' two-figure endings ' of numbers in different operations, are gradually 
discovered at an early stage, and not only lead to short-cuts, but keep up 
the interest of the child until by practice the calculating habit has become 
fixed. (3) A vast amount of time is available for practice in calculation, 
once the child's interest has been turned in that direction ; and it is signif- 
icant that several of the prodigies have been shepherd boys, or have been 
subject to frequent illness, thus having in either case much enforced leisure 
for their calculating exercises. Skill in mental calculation is not directly 
dependent on either general or mathematical education or ability ; though 
indirectly ignorance may favor its development, by preventing the inter- 
ference of conflicting interests. With reference to calculation, we find 
that multiplication is the fundamental operation ; it may be performed by 
simple counting in the series of multiples of the multiplicand, or by cross- 
multiplication, or by the aid of visual dot-patterns, and may begin at either 
the left or the right of the given numbers. There is no evidence that any 
of the recorded prodigies depended on an enlarged multiplication table, 
though this theory has sometimes been proposed. Problems in square and 
cube root and factoring, though difficult on paper, are readily performed 
mentally, by the aid of certain properties of the 'two-figure endings' of 
the given numbers ; this is especially true of roots of perfect powers. 
Simple algebraic problems may be solved either by trial or by true alge- 
braic methods. The 'arithmetical associations ' involved in the work may 
be abridged by omitting unessential links, such as the words ' put down 
. . . and carry . . . ,' etc. , though such abridgment on any considerable 
scale is probably the exception rather than the rule. The parts played 
respectively by memory and calculation are often contrasted ; but this 
antithesis is misleading, since in the ' natural' prodigies, — those who be- 
gin at an early age, without help from teachers or books, — the process is 
usually one of true calculation. Even where memory feats have been delib- 
erately practiced as such, memory plays no greater part in mental calcu- 
lation than in other mental operations. With reference to memory type, 
it has hitherto been supposed that practically all the prodigies were visual, 
at least in calculation ; but the evidence here presented seems to show 
that, since most of the prodigies start from verbal counting, before learning 
written figures at all, the prevalent type is auditory. Several cases, how- 
ever, are unmistakably visual. Appendix I seeks to show that the charge 
of vanity and self-glorification brought by Scripture and Binet against Zerah 
Colburn, one of the prodigies, is unfounded. Appendix II is a synoptic 
table of the more important prodigies. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

ETHICS AND ^ESTHETICS. 
Ethical Aspects of Economics. W. R. Sorley. Int. J. E., XVII, 1, pp. 

1-13 ; 3. pp- 317-329- 

Gradually the old controversy between economics and ethics is disap- 
pearing, and the subject-matters of the two sciences are approximating more 
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closely. We recognize that man's motives are at all times more complex 
than mere wealth-seeking ; even the stock-broker has regard for the laws 
of the land and of the exchange. Laws of economics per se are of limited 
validity. Unlike those of ethics, they claim no obligatory acceptance, but 
simply offer guidance. The factors in the continuity of the social life which 
belong to economics do so as aids or obstacles to wealth ; goodness or 
worth cannot be so estimated. The economist measures his values upon a 
definite, finely-graduated scale ; but there is no scale for the ethicist. To 
give meaning to the desire for wealth, the economist has to take into ac- 
count ethical forces, the impulses, desires, and purposes of men, whose 
conduct is also regulated by a sense of duty and by ideas about good and 
evil, and whose economic activities are affected thereby. He must regard 
also class distinctions, social institutions, etc., and lastly, the law of the state. 
Most important of all, in economics the fundamental conception is value, 
with money as the basis of exchange ; but behind this there must be a realm 
independent of exchange, so that, even if still dealing with economic ma- 
terial, we are forced onward to an ethical enquiry regarding worth. The 
economist is face to face with the demand for intrinsic value or worth. We 
want to include the worth of economic products, and at the same time the 
worth of things quite apart from material goods. The economic standard 
throughout is, What are you willing to pay ? It is that of fact, not of ought. 
But ethics seeks an objective standard of worth, and demands an ideal ; it 
not only traces the origin, history, etc., of our judgments, but investigates 
their validity. Economics asks, How is wealth produced, distributed, and 
consumed ? while ethics wants to know what things are good and what 
evil, and to what degree. Ethics is the general theory of goodness, and 
we must understand every element of this, if we are to reach a scale of 
worth. Ethics looks at life as a whole, an organization of our experience 
from its own point of view, with due regard for all forces at work in society. 
It is the science of an ideal, of what ought to be, as distinguished from what 
has been, is now, or is to be. Our ethical judgments are constantly mis- 
taken. Perhaps the test of moral truth is to be found, like that of science, 
in a system covering the whole of life, and free from internal contradiction. 
To attain this, a broad outlook is required, and social forces must be un- 
derstood. Ultimately we can appeal to the moral judgment of the good 
man, and this will not be found lacking. 

Margaret K. Strong. 

What do Religious Thinkers owe to Kant? George Galloway. The 
Hibbert Journal, V, 3, pp. 639-659. 

The influence that Kant has exerted in the world of thought has been 
due not so much to the system of philosophy which he attempted to work 
out, as to his fertility of suggestion. This is particularly true of his influ- 
ence on religious thought. In his treatise, Religion within the Limits of 
Mere Reason, he does, indeed, insist on one idea that has gained extended 
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consideration in later discussions, the idea, namely, that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish an essential and a non-essential element in existing religion. But 
his influence is due much less to his formal discussion of religion than to 
the suggestiveness of his general philosophy. (1) From an epistemological 
point of view, Kant rendered a signal service to religion in limiting the 
province of science He showed that the methods of science are relative 
only and not absolute, and thus ruled out the materialistic arguments 
against religion. In close connection with this insistence on the limitations 
of science, — limitations which such scientists as Mach and Poincare 
clearly recognize, — Kant emphasizes the distinction between the causal 
and the teleological points of view ; and in these directions many theologians 
have followed his lead. (2) The distinction which Kant drew between 
theoretical and practical knowledge has had a great influence on theologi- 
cal writers. This distinction has gained wide currency in theology, which, 
in distrust of speculative methods, has joined in the general movement ' back 
to Kant ' ; and, as a reaction against the formal rational proofs of the older 
theology, this tendency is not to be regretted. (3) Closely connected with 
the preceding is Kant's insistence on a world of moral values. This in- 
sistence logically leads to a distinction between the notions of reality and 
value, which distinction such idealistic thinkers as Plato and Hegel deny. 
In this separation of the problems of existence and value, Kant has been 
followed by Herbart and Lotze, and later by Ritschl, who maintains that 
content can be given to the conception of God only through value judg- 
ments. Even Pfleiderer and Siebeck.who are not antagonistic to specu- 
lative philosophy, fully admit the claims of the value-judgment in this 
connection. Royce, James, and Hoffding, in the realm of psychology, also 
agree to give a place of more or less importance to the value-judgment. 
This tendency, however, to distinguish between reason and feeling, and to 
exclude the former from religion, is in danger of reducing theology to a 
phenomenology of the religious consciousness. (4) Finally, the high im- 
portance attached by Kant to the moral personality has had a salutary in- 
fluence on both religious and philosophical discussions. No monistic 
principle of unity (which the inconsistency of Kant's own philosophy 
shows is necessary) can safely ignore or try to explain away the significance 
of man' s moral personality. In the fact that both Scientific Evolution and 
Absolute Idealism fail adequately to provide for the realm of personal values, 
lies their essential deficiency. G. W. Cunningham. 

Esthetique et psychologie. A. Bertrand. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 1, pp. 

33-66. 

Maine de Biran is a psychologist who is a stranger to the aesthetic ideas 
of a Ruskin or a Taine. Indeed, historians have been unanimous in 
judging Biran incapable of a sympathetic attitude toward art, simply be- 
cause of his peculiar psychological prepossessions. But, as it is the pur- 
pose of the present article to show, manuscript fragments indicate that Biran 
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himself was an aesthetician of original powers. In his consideration of 
the basis of absolute as distinguished from relative beauty, he rejects both 
the naturalistic conception of imitation and the idealistic theory of types or 
archetypes. His view is an intermediate, * eclectic ' one. As to imitation, 
he maintains that in the earliest architectural productions there is more 
than mere imitation. Even here, man adds to nature ; he does not copy, 
but translates and interprets. In music (an art which Biran cultivated), 
he finds the theory of imitation not less indefensible. Imitation does seem 
to play an important r61e in the plastic arts, but here often we are furnished 
indisputable proofs of its insufficiency. If imitation iscorrectly understood, 
it may be given an important function in the arts ; but it is highly impor- 
tant that it should be correctly understood. For the artist never copies na- 
ture only, but rather interprets the feeling which nature arouses in the 
depths of his own soul. ^Esthetic idealism is also insufficient. It follows 
the customs, degrees of sensibility, etc., of nations and of individuals. 
Truth in art has a wide range ; to discover the appropriate truth is the part 
of genius. The general is not the true, but is rather the artificial and con- 
ventional. Art abhors the general. The artistic tendency to idealize is 
entirely different from the operation by which ideas of classes and genera 
are created. The artist copies ideas no more than he imitates nature. 
Biran' s peculiar contribution to aesthetic discussion is his conception of 
analogie sentimentale, in which phrase the term sentiment is used in the 
sense attached to it by Malebranche. The significance of the conception is 
that the principle of unity in artistic production is the unity of life itself, and 
not of artificial abstraction. Art results from inspiration and enthusiasm, 
not from a formal, logical process. In justification of the above interpre- 
tation, the author gives copious extracts from Biran's writings. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Anarchistne et individualisme : Essai de psychologie socialc. G. Palante. 
Rev. Ph., XXXII, 4, pp. 337-365- 

Though these two words are often used interchangeably, they are not 
synonymous. The one refers to a social system, the other to a simple atti- 
tude of thought or feeling. Individualism is a spirit of antisocial revolt, an 
assertion of the individual's own strength against the determining social 
forces about him, a sense of utter disproportion between his aspirations and 
his destiny. In some men, however, we find only disdain instead of defi- 
ance, an individualism scarcely rising above the ordinary discontent which 
makes for change and progress. But along with this courageous revolt, 
goes a feeling that the effort is useless ; society is too powerful, too resource- 
ful, too hostile. Even when the minority triumphs, it at once becomes a 
new tyrannical majority. Individualism is essentially a social pessimism, 
a feeling of the hopeless and irreducible antinomy between the individual 
and society. Anarchism, on the other hand, is the revolt of a group, how- 
ever small, and is optimistic, hoping ultimately to reconcile the individual 
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and society. It rests on the two principles of liberty (self-development) 
and humanism (altruism, communism), which, though both optimistic, are 
really antagonistic, as the keener anarchistic writers now appreciate. In- 
dividualism is philosophically opposed both to the Christian metaphysics of 
original perversity, and to the anarchistic metaphysics of original goodness ; 
it faces the facts, finding in man a bundle of conflicting instincts, and in 
society a group of contending individuals, with no possibility of harmony in 
either case. Anarchism believes in progress ; individualism views things 
statically, unhistorically. The one is idealism exasperated and gone mad ; 
the other is pitiless realism. The one is antisocial only relatively ; the other, 
absolutely. Anarchism would resolve the antinomy between the individual 
and the state by suppressing the state and exalting society ; individualism 
regards society as no less tyrannical than the state, as, in fact, the source 
of all state tyranny. Individualism is here more consistent ; anarchism 
finds it really impossible to reconcile society with individual freedom. 
Anarchism accepts, at bottom, the Christian morality ; individualism, being 
antisocial, tends also to become anti-moral, or at least to brand society as 
hypocritical and immoral. The one is a social dogmatism, active, working 
for a 'cause,' an 'idea'; the other is anti-dogmatic, meditative, little in- 
clined to proselyting, on the principle ' omne individuum ineffabile.' An- 
archism is characterized by intellectualism ; it worships Science with a 
capital S, and tends to substitute authority for intellectual liberty. The 
vague biological idea of evolution functions for it as a deus ex machina to 
remove all difficulties. All this pseudo-science, no less dogmatic because 
inexact, individualism rejects ; it has no undue enthusiasm even for the 
particular sciences. The individualist's practical problem is, how to live 
in a society which is at best a necessary evil ; he offers us an exoteric 
' eudemonology, ' an unphilosophical compromise with society, a partial 
freedom, by reducing external relations and influences to a minimum, and 
adopting various rules of intellectual and moral conduct, such as cultivating 
social scepticism, ignoring other men, avoiding the beaten track, and the 
like. At present anarchism, both as a party and as a doctrine, seems to be 
entering upon a period of dissolution, tending to resolve itself into indi- 
vidualism or communism, according to which of its two conflicting prin- 
ciples is emphasized. Individualism, on the other hand, seems destined 
to last as long as society itself. 

F. D. Mitchell. 



